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THE ROBE OF LIGHT 


By ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


really arrangement. There are any number of possible ways in 

which any drama may be staged, all interesting, all effective. 
And there is one right way. One way in which actors, furnishings, 
walls, draperies, may be so adjusted to one another that the drama- 
tist’s essential idea becomes absolutely limpid and clear, absolutely 
transparent—like a glass box in water, visible by the flashing reflec- 
tions from its angles. Scenery is something that doesn’t matter 
when acting is good enough. 

And what, then, about costume? I am not thinking of costume in 
the usual sense of the word—about cutting, fitting, color schemes or 
history. I am thinking of the essence of a costume designed for use 
on the stage as a part of a play. 

There is a curious difference between costumes for the stage and 
the normal clothes of everday life. We speak of a “stage costume” or 
“stage jewelry.”” What do we mean? It is not easy to define. I have 
thought about it a good deal, and it seems to me the definition is this: 
Every play is a dream come true. Every play is your own dream 
come true. Every heroine is the princess in the fairy-tale and every 
hero is a hero of romance. The characters on the stage are really 
Olympian beings. They move in a kind of glamour. They are them- 
selves glamour—“the thrill, the flush, the glow, the bloom”— 
and that is what a stage costume should be—all glamour, all 
thrill. 

Perhaps this example will help express what I mean. My name, 
Jones, is one of the commonest names in two countries. But when 
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my eye unexpectedly encounters it in a long list of other names— 

Jenkins, James B. 

Johnson, Philip C. 

Jones, Edwin 

Jones, Robert E. 
and so on, it always seems to leap out in larger type from the rest. 
My name! Mine! I can never believe it is the same name [I see stuck 
up over a butcher-shop. It always seems as if it must be different. 
I am sure this is a common experience. And then there are a long 
line of other Joneses that never seem like plain ordinary Jones to me. 
There is Tom Jones, Jones ap Jones, the Welsh King, and Colonel 
Jones and Burne-Jones and John Paul Jones. All kinds of associa- 
tions radiate from them. Their names are glamorous forever. 

Or again, can you remember your own shock of surprise when you 
grew up and found out that Lords and Ladies were really just like 
everyday people? You know now, of course, that they are. And yet 
in spite of your knowing, when I say Little Lord Fauntleroy or Prince 
Rudolph Rassendyl, Prisoner of Zenda, or Macbeth, Thane of 
Cawdor, these names are instantly surrounded with an irradiation of 
values like an aura of light. They, too, are glamorous forever. 

This same irradiation of values surrounds every character in every 
play, in every theatre. They are all gentry somehow, lords and ladies, 
Princes and Queens and Kings. They are Oedipus and Hamlet and 
Sinbad; and Be Calm Camilla is frankly our friend Cinderella. 
They all move in a charmed world of fantasy. And their clothes 
should partake of this same fantasy. They should evoke the same 
radiant associations of beauty. I don’t mean that a scrub-girl should 
wear a simple gown of taupe chiffon (which seems to be the Broad- 
way idea of poverty) or even simple silk stockings, or that rags on the 
stage should ever be anything but rags. But when Henry Irving wore 
rags he made them moving sculpture. And Yvette Guilbert’s dresses 
were moving sculpture too, eternally beautiful, filled with light. 

Now, you are going to ask me, how can anyone study to design 
a stage costume radiant with eternal beauty? Answer: First, 
keep away from all text-books of costume as you would shun the 
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“The Dancing Cobbler,” a costume designed by Jean Berain 
(1638-1711), who was in his day the oracle of taste, and 
designed both settings and costumes for the lavish theatrical 
productions of the court of Louis XIV. 
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devil; second, study materials; and third, study the human body. 

Nothing should be worn on the stage, nothing should be touched 
on the stage, that is not full of character—full of /ife. I don’t know 
whether plants and animals have souls, but I do know that chairs and 
tables have them, and pieces of cloth. And to create a perfect stage 
ensemble the designer must be certain that all materials and all objects 
and all characters are sympathetic to one another. Character and 
costume must be friends. In costuming a play something like this 
actually happens. You make an introduction, “Lady Macbeth, this 
is Miss Cloth of Gold,” and if they don’t get on together, one of them 
has to go. 

There is a certain thing that cloth of gold will do, a certain way it 
will fall in folds and take the light, a certain thing that is the essen- 
tial character of cloth-of-gold. There are the essential qualities 
(the essences) of paper, and velvet and cheesecloth, and damask, and 
leather... . And the good costume designer will study materials 
until he has the feeling of them in his fingers. He will acquire and 
develop a sense of their qualities, just as a musician trains his ear for 
music. Finally, he will create an understanding of the relation of 
each material to the movements of the body it clothes. 

Nothing is so important as this study of movement! Study all the 
time the movement of clouds, trains, crowds in subways, and street- 
cleaners, and children. A student of costume design should hire a 
detective to take him into every home in the city and see people off 
their guard. If he watches long enough he will realize how com- 
pletely people reveal themselves in movement. Your essential char- 
acter, the thing that is you, impresses itself on you, expresses itself 
through you in every gesture and every attitude. You have no 
secrets. All the time you are telling them all to all the world. 

Every actor who impersonates a character assumes his char- 
acteristic movements. There is a certain way in which Hamlet must 
move and speak and stand and gesture, or he is not Hamlet. His 
spirit traces itself on the stage in movement. And whatever he wears 
must also be of a nature that will emphasize every characteristic ges- 
ture and attitude. 
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Cut and color contributed to the magnificent exag- 
geration of the costume designed by Robert Edmond 
Jones and worn by Helen Robbins as Lady Anne 
Nevill in the Hopkins-Jones-Barrymore Richard II]. 
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By the sheer sweep of its lines and the beauty of 
its color this costume which Robert Edmond Jones 
designed for Clare Eames in Swords caught the 
dignity and reality of a period and took on a 
thrilling theatricality of its own. 
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Costume at any period in history has always depended on the char- 
acteristic movement of the period—on the spiritual quality of the 
period—on what is called the temper of the time. An Elizabethan 
costume, for example, is just like an Elizabethan garment—defi- 
nite, bound down, constricted into absolutely conventional limits. 
But look at the swing of it and the buoyancy, and the richness, and 
the embroidery and the iridescence! Just like Elizabethan poetry. 
Just like Elizabethan thought. 

Perhaps Shakespeare designed the costumes for his players. Who 
knows? Then imagine the splendor of them and the daring, and the 
rhythm of line! I remember an Elizabethan description— 

“She came in like starlight, hid in jewels,” 
Can you see how that dress must have been made? Or— 
“She walks in beauty like the night.” 
Can you see that figure? 

Costuming is not dressmaking. It is a matter of understanding the 
dramatist’s inner idea, of knowing how the actors carry out this inten- 
tion in their movements and of arranging drapery to make these 
movements seem more expressive and more heroic. The problem of 
costume is the problem of the man who wears it and of what he is 
trying to do and say in it. The costume designer cannot get away 
from the actor and the real problem of acting. This man who plays 
a part before you on the stage is saying to the audience every moment 
things they didn’t know they knew. He is reminding them of a beauty 
that is alive and that lives forever. He is a spirit. And his costume 
must be alive with the same beauty—like a robe of light around him. 
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A costume design by Jacques Callot (1592-1635) 








By using passionate reds and yellows in place of 
the usual tinsel and spangle, Rabinovitch will con- 
vey the note of tragic intensity in Carmencita, the 
wholly new version of the Mérimée-Bizet opera, 
which the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio 
will bring to New York along with Lysistrata next 
winter. The costumes for Lucas, the Toreador, 
at the left, and Carmencita, at the right, indicate 
the stark simplicity of his designs. 














When the Musical Studio of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, directed by Vladimir Neimirovitch-Dant- 
chenko, is brought to New York next winter by 
Morris Gest, the glorious grotesqueries of Greek 
farce will be caught by Isaac Rabinovitch in his 
costumes for Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. At the left 
is one of the soldiers, and at the right one of the 
wives who add to the pungent humor of the piece. 


THE MASK OF COMEDY 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


F there be one first principle of theatrical logic, it is surely 
that the spectator identifies an author’s characters with the 
actors he sees before him. In that sense every playgoer is a 
realist. He thinks in terms of visible personalities; he responds to 
immediate impressions; he believes his eyes before he begins to use 
his judgment. Evidently he is right. This law of visual appeal is 
the fundamental of the theatre. It justifies the conception of the- 
atrical art as a whole to which drama and acting, scene and produc- 
tion, contribute each their own part. For it is not only the actor’s 
physical presence, but the setting and direction of the drama, that 
the spectator accepts with this childlike faith. Not a gesture is 
made, not a group formed, not a line painted on the canvas back- 
ground of the scene, without some reaction, however subconscious, 
upon the playgoer’s mind. It is the seeing eye that unites the whole. 
Here is the truth that our individualists of the theatre strive vainly 
to deny. Here is the unity that our separatists seek to dissolve. The 
playwrights (some of them, at any rate) would have us consider 
drama as a thing apart from performance, and continually look be- 
hind the actor’s mask for a reality called character. To their mind 
a stage performance is at the best a compromise, in which the sub- 
ordinate partners of the theatre, actor and producer and the rest, 
always fail more or less to realize the absolute values of the author’s 
intention. The stage directors (many of them) would have us regard 
the setting as a thing apart from the drama, an independent creation. 
Of the players who would make the stage a playground for their 
own private personalities it is needless to speak. And yet the spec- 
tator sees the theatre as a whole. In the actor’s mask, especially, 
he perceives the creation we call a character. He reads his playbill 
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and learns that the piece to be given is a comedy. Does he form in 
his own mind a Meredithian conception of the Comic Muse, amiably 
smiling upon the vices and follies of human nature? Does he imagine 
an author armed with the gentle lash of ridicule? Not in the least. 
He looks forward to an evening spent in the company of comic per- 
sonages, animated by a certain style of presentation. The author’s 
moral (if there be one) comes as an afterthought. The author’s plot 
is a peg on which to hang living expressions of fantasy. Offer the 
spectator a comedy and he will rightly look for a cast of comedians. 
He will comprehend the purpose of the play through the style, and 
not only the “personality,” of these performers. How shall we define 
the actor’s equipment for comedy? How, as simple spectators, shall 
we recognize a comic presentation? 

The classical figures of comedy walk the stage of imagination 
alone. They rise up in the pages of Cervantes or Fielding or Balzac, 
masked and clothed in pure fancy, interpreted by thought. Not even 
Falstaff of the Merry Wives and the Histories, not even Tartuffe 
or Millamant, with their long line of stage interpreters, can walk 
the heights with Quixote. Indeed, of comic creations we must de- 
clare that “the best in this kind are but shadows.” Regard our friend 
Cousin Pons as he takes the air of the Boulevard des Italiens towards 
three o’clock of an autumnal afternoon, his nostrils quivering, his 
lips masking a lively satisfaction, “like a merchant who has just con- 
cluded a good bargain or a bachelor issuing proudly from a boudoir.” 
The sight of this elderly dandy, you will remember, provokes a 
sympathetic smile among the occupants of the seats on the boulevard. 
Balzac himself is reminded of the witty comedian celebrated for the 
grotesque form of the hats he wears on the stage. He is always being 
asked where he has them made for him, and always replies, “I don’t 
have them made; I just keep them.” So it is with Cousin Pons and 
his singular survival of the First Empire, a brown Spencer coat with 
white metal buttons. So it is also with the character of the wearer. 
This man does not have his habits made for him, but simply pre- 
serves them. Here is a true personality taking the air. Every line 
is harmonious, every detail interesting. As he goes past, old gentle- 
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Joseph Grimaldi, king of clowns at the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century, as he appeared with Bologna in the 
comic dance of Mother Goose, a vastly popular pantomime 
at Covent Garden in 1807. To the clown, his costume and 
his mask are vital and carefully considered mediums of self- 
expression. The simplicity of the striped trousers and the 
odd little jacket not only leave the body free for his favorite 
antics, but blend into the careful make-up of his face. 
Grimaldi was connected with the famous theatre at Sadler’s 
Wells for forty-nine years after his first appearance there in 
1782, when he was seen as a monkey in support of his 
father, who was also a clown. Both at the “Wells” and 
at Covent Garden he was a favorite, heading a popular 
and distinguished comic tradition. 
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A traditional flattened costume of the circus clown 
was translated into the special language of the 
modernistic Russian stage when Robert Edmond 
Jones designed this costume for James Watts in 
Uraneff’s production of Blok’s The Show-Booth. 
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men think of the days when they were dandies and old ladies recall 
their amorous conquests. His face is even odder than his figure—a 
confused and crushed semblance of features, “commanded by a Quix- 
otic nose, as a plain is overlooked by an erratic boulder.” This 
physical ugliness of Pons, although it reaches the comical extreme, 
provokes no laughter, but rather melancholy, in the spectator. The 
oddity of this figure contains the seeds of sympathy as well as 
interest. We shall often smile in regarding this man; it is not im- 
possible that we shall also weep. He suffers from what is, in a 
Frenchman’s eyes, “the cruellest of misfortunes, an inability to 
please”; but already we find him touching, and in the next chapter 
he will be an old friend. 

Here, you say, is a purely literary illustration of the comic charac- 
ter. Nevertheless, he may serve to illuminate the purpose of the 
stage. We may take such a figure to be an embodiment of the art 
of creation in comedy. Dramatists who present such characters may 
claim to be comic authors; actors who animate them may claim to be 
comedians. The portrait will be a joint creation to which the play- 
wright brings the broad outline, the cadence of dialogue, and the 
invention of incident, while the comedian brings all the details of 
form and color and gesture infused by living fancy. We may imagine 
the weeks and months of thought that would be devoted by a Coquelin 
to the study of such a figure as Pons—the careful choice of every 
trifle of portraiture, the testing of every fragment of “business” in 
the light of experiment, the welding of the whole together in the 
warmth of physical presence and vitality. Such a creative effort 
transcends the theatre of routine, where actors labor to compose 
exact and spiritless portraits of themselves or of some conventional 
grotesques with which their audience is already familiar. Such an 
art transcends the theatre of realism, where ordinary people sit upon 
the stage exploiting their own personalities for the amusement of 
an ordinary spectator. To be a comedian is to be a critic of life— 
and not only of life, but of art. To be a comedian is to create a 
world of wit within the world of the dramatist’s invention. 


To the uninspired actor, as to the uninspired playwright, Pons is 
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simply the subject for a “character study.” He is quaint, he is 
eccentric, he is worth a page or two of description, he will amuse 
an audience for a quarter of an hour. His outward appearance is 
carefully studied, from the crown of his absurd hat to the soles of 
his patchy boots. The author notes the details one by one, the actor 
is at pains to simulate the cracked voice or the shuffling gait of 
this imaginary personage. But the character study has little or 
nothing to do with the art of comic creation. The comic importance 
of Pons, as of Quixote, lies within his nature and not in his superficial 
oddities. To discover it we must live with him, and not only observe 
him; before we can live with him he must be brought to life. The 
comedian who represents him must possess a technique of head and 
heart as well as a technique of perception. The comedian creates a 
dramatic figure, while the character actor fumbles in the wardrobe 
of theatrical tradition. The comedian creates a mask, the character 
actor borrows a disguise. Since it is easier to borrow a disguise 
than to create a mask of character, the false comedy of “character 
acting” is seen everywhere upon the stage. Of such stuff are com- 
posed most of the portraits of shrewish landladies and epigrammatic 
butlers that pass for inventions of humor. The worn images of acting 
are like the metaphors of literature; when they have circulated long 
enough to lose their meaning they still retain a certain everyday 
currency. But the true comedian, like the poet, makes new images 
of his own and impresses his stamp of character upon them. 

As with the craft we call technique, so it is with the nature of 
personality. How far does personality enter into the comedian’s 
equipment? We know it is the whole armor of many players on 
the stage. From the beginning of a part to the end, they represent 
nothing but themselves. A popular actress sits and smiles with 
folded hands, radiating a personal charm of the sort called “‘inde- 
finable” in her slightest gesture. For years and decades she imposes 
herself calmly upon comedy after comedy; but even her admirers 
are heard whispering to one another that she is “always the same.” 
It is by no means entirely her own fault. This delightful creature 
has spent her career in gratifying a demand—never more insistent 
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than in the present generation of stage history—for naturalism in 
acting. She has long ago explored every recess of her own character 
and brought the results to light; she has exploited her very manner- 
isms so fully that we feel there can be no difference between her 
personality on the stage and her personality in the drawing-room. 
And if we should be fortunate enough to meet her in private life, 
we discover that this impression is correct. The long succession of 
“Virginia Vincent parts” with which playwrights have furnished her 
may be considered simply as an expression of Virginia Vincent her- 
self. Her status as a comédienne is secondary and even incidental. 
All her technical powers are used to elaborate the natural mask. Has 
this woman ever expressed a conscious opinion upon a character she 
plays? Probably not; yet this opinion is the very essence of comedy. 
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The very weight of a comedian will tell, like the weight of a boxer in the ring. 
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But if the counterfeit presentation of the personal nature is grossly 
abused by comedians, the raw material of physical presence is never- 
theless all-important. Here is the visible stuff of which the mask of 
style is composed—the spiritual well from which flow gesture, tone, 
expression, fantasy. The very weight of a comedian will tell, like 
the weight of a boxer in the ring. Other things being equal, it will 
be an advantage to him to lean up, as it were, against his audience— 
to impose himself by sheer force of gravitation. Many comedians 
have little but rotundity to recommend them, but a certain physical 
expansiveness must always be reckoned an asset. The men of small 
stature and girth incline generally to pathos, which is a poor relation 
to the comic spirit. They hang hungrily on the outskirts of the feast 
of humor, and make their effect of drollery by an appeal to our sym- 
pathies. The vitality that streams from the man of substance is the 
true stuff of laughter; the gestures that spring from an abundant 
frame are the most ludicrous. Even in the theatre of the French 
boulevards, where the masks of character are worn threadbare and 
every personage is reduced to a traditional type, this element of 
physical proportion is justly appreciated. How well we know them 
—these fluffy little wives with their shrill tantrums, these bluff and 
horned husbands, these bearded family physicians, these matronly 
confidantes and formidable dowagers—and how admirably they fill 
the void of their mechanical parts! Even on the stage of vaudeville, 
where every impression is momentary, the comedian lives consciously 
in his mask. He erects above it a battered silk hat, he clothes it in 
grotesque raiment, and he presents the whole as a fragmentary im- 
personation. It is indeed no more, and the comedians of the music- 
hall are much overpraised because, attempting little, they do it so 
thoroughly. In the comedian who aspires to the human comedy we 
look for as much physical presence, as accomplished a technique, 
as keen a wit, and also, above and beyond these gifts, an intelligence 
that surveys the field of character as a whole. Style in portraiture 
is no thumbnail creation, but the outcome of leisure. The comic 
mask is the smile of La Gioconda, in a landscape of serenity. 
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W hite Trelawny of the “Wells” 


THE CRITIC’S CALENDAR 


HEN the Players turned to Trelawny of the “Wells” for their fourth annual 

revival they dug deep into the soil of the theatre. The theatricality of 
Trelawny is not merely dependent upon the theatre-folk it treats; it is more inbred 
than that, and belongs to the sinews of the play itself. It is a tricky, dove-tailed, 
and methodical piece of workmanship, defined as to period by the very characteristics 
of its artifice, which would be damned as thin and sentimental today. Its limitations, 
however, rise as virtues in Trelawny as an all-star revival. At the hands of the 
Players the cold scheming of its exits and entrances fitted perfectly into the parade 
of the performance, which took on a new charm because of its sentimentality, its 
underlining, and its conscienceless clap-trap. Throughout one felt the pulse of the 
theatre of another day, saw its logic behind its pitfalls, its sense behind its stupidities. 
There were the individual tuggings and minor virtuosities in the playing, which are 
inescapable in an all-star cast, but they, too, somehow seemed to fit into Pinero’s 
scheme of things, and did not stand in the way of Laurette Taylor’s ingratiating 
Rose, and Violet Heming’s sprightly Avonia. The slowness of the pace, added 
tedium to a dead technique, and the unevenness of the playing did not always realize 
the living quaintness which the veteran William Seymour as director obviously aimed 
at in the production. 
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Pach Albert Carroll as Lynn Fontanne and again as Joseph Schildkraut 


The month has not been given over to the far past entirely, however, and the 
present season comes back to life in the Grand Street Follies and the Garrick Gaieties. 
Behind each of them is a different ideal, and a different aim. The Grand Street Follies, 
already an institution, is one of the most encouraging omens of the American theatre. 
Its popularity indicates the growth of actors technically equipped to comment on the 
faults of their profession in its own terms, and an audience critically alert to appre- 
ciate the intelligence of that comment. The Follies has its origin in the foibles of 
the winter. Its avowed purpose is satire, and to achieve this it does not go uptown 
for anything but material to satirize. Its emphasis goes on its book and its acting, 
and in both it is unrivalled. In writing her parodies Agnes Morgan not only singles 
out faults, characteristics, and excesses which can stand as symbols of mirth, but 
composes rollicking and revealing little sketches which combine, without confusing, 
the weaknesses of many productions. She is not content with direct parody alone. 
As in the case of her Restoration Breakfast Table she doubles her fun by rewriting a 
scene from The Wild Duck as Ibsen might have written it had he been the author of 
Love for Love. In bringing one dramatic method to the pillory through the point of 
view of another, and exposing the weaknesses of both at the same time, Miss Morgan 
gives a distinctly creative quality to her satire. Elsewhere, as in They Knew What 
They Wanted Under the Elms, and in I'Irlandesa Rosa dell’ A bie, though the writing 
is not always as neat, it provides acting opportunities which the versatile players in 
Grand Street are not slow in taking advantage of. They know the value of restraint, 
and their parodies seldom sink into horse-play. Usually they are photographs of the 
originals, thrown delicately out of focus and underscored for laughter. Tricks of 




















Pach Dorothy Sands as Pauline Lord and Lily Lubell as Gloria Swanson 


the voice, mannerisms, and favorite gestures are intelligently observed and seized upon 
as comic capital. Albert Carroll, uncanny in his gift of impersonation and the bril- 
liance with which he controls the indefinable distortion that reveals an actor’s technical 
clichés, changes rapidly from Joseph Schildkraut to Lynn Fontanne, and gives his 
best performance in his parody of Pavlowa’s Dying Swan, where he not only follows 
the form of the pantomime, but exhibits his thorough knowledge of the dance. But 
Carroll is not alone. All of the members of the Playhouse’s permanent company, 
accustomed to each other’s methods and serving each other willingly as foils, make 
equally clear-cut contributions. Among the many unforgettable parodies are Dorothy 
Sands’ Pauline Lord, Lily Lubell’s Galli-Curci, and Paula Trueman’s Lilian Gish. 
Whitford Kane as the plumber on the Vice Committee shows his mastery of the 
difficult art of listening on the stage. 

The Garrick Gaieties is by intention almost completely divorced from the Follies. 
Where the Follies is weak, the Gaieties is strong, and where the Gaieties is 
sophomoric, the Follies is distinguished. "The music at the Neighborhood is, with 
the exception of the finale, negligible. At the Garrick Richard Rodgers’ score gives 
a continuous zest to the performance. The Gaieties, however, relies on the music and 
the dancing for the maior part of its enjoyment, for the production is not patterned 
on the parody idea dominating the Follies, but is founded on the familiar formula of 
the revue, and succeeds most when it steers clear of parody. Its burlesques are 
written and acted in broad strokes by no means innocent of slap-stick and vulgarity. 
Though much of its humor is cheap, and much is tedious, the architecture of the 
whole is better than that of the Follies. Its regular revue numbers, such as Butcher, 























Costume designs by Robert E. Locher for Engaged 


Baker, and Candlestick Maker and Manhattan are witty and charming. The dancing 
throughout is precise and adroit, but the chief interest of the evening centres in three 
talented comedians whom it introduces. One is Edith Meiser, whose 4n Old Fash- 
ioned Girl is the high point of the performance, another is June Cochrane whose 
comedy is neat and spirited, and the third is Sterling Holloway, who, without any 
real gift of mimicry, has a distinct and pleasing comic quality of his own. 

Compared with the Follies and the Gaieties, W. S. Gilbert’s Engaged, which the 
Stagers offer as their summer fare, raises an interesting point. Here, too, is burlesque, 
with Gilbert’s joyous nonsense providing three acts of unbroken sport, but it is period 
burlesque. Like all burlesque it depends upon the seriousness with which it is 
played for its richest laughs, and like all period burlesque it can draw upon more 
than the actor for its fun. Settings and costumes are part of its comic paraphernalia, 
needing to be heightened to round out the performance and to make the final satiric 
comment. In Engaged, while the settings somehow lack distinction, the costumes of 
Robert E. Locher, in their spirited and silly flares and underscorings, are as amusing 
as Gilbert’s lines. Rosamond Whiteside’s Minnie is charming for its grace and 
calculated seriousness. Jay Fassett’s magic-eyed Belvawney, and Antoinette Perry’s 
unhappy Belinda have the same mock earnestness, making their preposterous silliness 
all the more entertaining. The playing throughout, though too slowly paced, and of 
uneven merit, gives by its very solemnity the proper wit as well as the proper glamor 
to this burlesque of ’77. 


JoHn Mason Brown. 











SCISSORS AND SENSE 


By ALINE BERNSTEIN 


HEN an actor comes upon the stage his clothing is not 

his own but that of the character he is playing. Upon this 

principle costume design is built. No matter how beau- 
tiful a costume may be in form and color, if it has not an underlying 
rightness of characterization it will count for nothing in the theatre. 
To understand his problem, the costume designer must, at the out- 
set, establish his relationship to the dramatist and the actors. Unfor- 
tunately, his difficulties are sometimes multiplied because two peo- 
ple are employed to design a production, and settings and costumes 
are placed in different hands. As no two people see or think alike, 
or are ever of the same quality, it is almost impossible to make a 
fine unity of composition under such circumstances. Even when 
the costumer works alone, he faces hard problems, since costume 
is not a thing in itself, but is only another aid for the actor, giving 
point and truth to his work and to the dramatist’s intention. A cos- 
tume must be felt as right not only at the beginning but through- 
out the play. 

When the play has been studied carefully and the outlines of 
the characters themselves are determined, then the relation of the 
characters to each other and their movement through the play 
must be traced. With the development of the action of a play, the 
characters move from light to shadow, and the costume designer 
must meet the transitions in his own work. One of the most impor- 
tant things for him to do is to establish a happy relationship to the 
actors. Even before the designing has begun, it is worth a great 
deal to the costumer to take plenty of time in understanding each 
actor’s idea of his own part. Many actors resent the designer’s plans 
for them, and often with due cause. As an actor is not generally 
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accustomed to consider himself a part of a production, he sees him- 
self as a complete unity. Yet it is unfair to impose upon him a suit 
of clothing at variance in idea with his own, and to make him wait 
for a fitting at the costumer’s before he sees the design. Often an 
actor has valuable suggestions to make, which no designer should be 
too proud to accept, as a costume can be made beautiful or ugly, 
regardless of the beauty of its design, only by the one who wears it. 
It is worth all the tact and patience required, when the final dress 
rehearsal comes, to make the actor happy and at home in his clothing, 
The dramatic person can make a rectangle of linen into a thrill- 
ing essential of life. By walking across a stage, Isadora Duncan 
could make her simple garment hang and flow and come alive, 
always in perfect accord with her intention. Yvette Guilbert could 
invest a pocket handkerchief with all the loveliness of a beautiful 
young woman. It is not alone the inky cloak of Hamlet, it is the 
blackness of his soul that colors and sustains the garment. I do not 
wish to minimize the importance of design; I only want to point 
out the power of the actor within the costume. 

That costume itself has character is another fundamental of design. 
You can not somehow put a generous man in exactly the same clothes 
in which you would dress a mean man. His temperament will 
shape his taste, as well as his behavior. There is bound to be a dif- 
ference, and usually a greater difference than the casual observer 
would imagine. People think that, through lack of money or time, 
they are unable to express their real selves in their clothing. This 
is true to a certain extent. But if your eye is keen to read signs, there 
is invariably something of an intensely personal choice in color or 
line or ornament. To the designer falls the work of taking these 
little things and making them tell in the theatre by exaggeration in 
one direction or another. A slight rake of line, the over or under 
starching of a collar, the set of a sleeve at the shoulder, and a thou- 
sand other seeming trifles make for fine distinctions in character. 
There are, moreover, times when one is justified in the extreme of 
exaggeration for theatrical purposes—a much easier task in period 
design than in modern costume, for there is always the decided 
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form of the period represented upon which changes can be based. 

As to the actual designing of period costumes, the material at hand 
is endless. The designer is wise who goes to the painting and sculp- 
ture, or to the lesser arts of the period he is recreating, for informa- 
tion and inspiration, rather than to costume books. All costume 
books have been made from these sources, and it is easy to under- 
stand how much fresher the material will be at its source than when 

it has passed through 
other hands. Besides, the 
} pleasures of research are 
“seme, tremendous —losing one- 
self in another time, go- 
ing behind their scene, 
thinking their thought 
and, above all, finding 
and choosing just the 
right thing out of their 
store. 

It is sometimes hard to 
remember that all of what we call 
period costume was once reality. 
There was a day when people wore 
farthingales not only to sit for their 
portraits and perform ballets, but to 
do all sorts of every-day things like 
A pers for The Little Clay Cart taking walks, going to funerals, and 
> Galde ot the Nelehbodees sitting around the fire at home. One 

must watch carefully to find what 
are the essential lines of a period and build the characterization 
upon that frame. The line of the actor, the line of the character, 
and the line of the period must be perfectly combined. Once this is 
clear and defined and the essential features of the costume are deter- 
mined, then these elements must be transmuted into terms of the the- 
atre, because a period costume, perfect in each detail, would never be 
as effective on the stage as one in which the central idea had been 
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heightened and dramatized. Make the small waist smaller, the full 
skirt fuller, the straight line straighter—or less straight. Have 
meaning in every part, and express your complete idea with the 
material and your scissors. 

An intention of beauty must always be a part of your complete 
idea. But that beauty must not belong alone to the design on paper, 
for costumes become alive only when they are worn. There must 
be beauty and fitness in 
choice of material, in cut, 
in fit, and in workman- 
ship. Everything counts, 
and whatever does not 
aid your design will 
weaken it and must be 
eliminated. Realizing 
this, the designer must 
face the fact that costume 
is not static. It changes 
constantly with move- 
ment and varied relation- 
ship, and it is in this play 
of essentials against each 
other that power lies. 

All of this is equally 
true in the costuming of a 


A combined costume design and working pattern by modern play, although 


Aline Bernstein for The Little Clay Cart. the heightening of mod- 
ern costume 1S a ve ry 


subtle and creative matter. Though it is not always realized, there 
is no reason why just as much actual designing should not be done 
for a modern as for a period play. Dollars are often lavished with 
a prodigal hand, the best dressmakers are conscripted to get a gown 
becoming to an actress—without any regard to characterization or 
situation. I have seen a leading lady step out of a tent in the desert 
in flowered chiffon, exquisitely finished and unwrinkled—got from 
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heaven knows where and surely only heaven could understand why. 
It would be interesting to trace the idiosyncrasies of dress to neces- 
sity, and in many instances this is possible. One wonders, how- 
ever, why at certain times sleeves suddenly became bulbous at the 
top, and what caused the eighteenth century extension of the skirt 
at the side, or the Victorian bustle. There seems to be a never-end- 
ing desire to make clothes approach and depart at certain points 
from the lines of the human form. Climate has, in the past, had 
much to do with the choice of 
materials, but with our differ- —_— 


—.— 
ent mode of life and facilities for % 7 xs" * 
heating, materials are used as lee telat a 


much for their decorative value 
as for anything else. Fur, for ex- 
ample, having almost entirely 
lost its purpose of providing AO 
warm covering, now ff 
takes its place among the | \ 
trimmings. J e 

It is just as well that it . 
is often impossible to buy \ 
expensive stuffs for use 
on the stage, for in make- 
shift lies a limitless field 
for the ingenuity of the 
designer. With the aid 
of that magic curtain 
arising between audience 
and stage, the designer can make his own translations of materials. 
The most gorgeous brocade can be retold in terms of sateen and 
velveteen and a little judiciously applied paint. Things on the 
stage must be more like themselves than reality, stripped of all but 
telling essentials, and stuffs so used will have a value more theatric 
than the original. 

Every material has a texture, a quality and a weight peculiar to 
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A cutting diagram of an oriental costume 
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itself, and all of this can be made to serve the designer, after he has 
learned and mastered their ways. Our machine-made cheap silks, 
for example, have none of the interesting surface of the hand- 
woven silks of the past, and to represent these fine materials you 
must find some way of recapturing their beauty with paint and 
brains and clever fingers. If a designer feels that he can represent 
a fourteenth century wood carving by dressing his actor in oil cloth, 
let him do it. No matter how many other 

people have used oil cloth in other ways, 





ee aa his own personal feeling will carry some- 

/ a \ thing new into his interpretation; that is, 

/ \Z \ sient if he has arrived at 

/ es f : the feeling quite 
é' hye? nim independently. 

eA oom T here should 

“~~ never be any consid- 

oe | ~ eration of what has 

a //f I Ss or has not been done; there should be only 

aa || \\ * \ a perfectly free choice of what can best 

[A/ [li \ \\ 4 make the effect. But remember, the 

[/ fil \\\ Ny actor has to act. This applies not only to 


material, but to cut as well. It is difficult 
to say what is the most important factor in 
the construction of a costume, one thing 
depending so much upon another. Color 
Design and working detail and applied pattern are inevitably a fac- 

by Aline Bernstein for : : 
Glstar and Cloabatre. tor of design. The beginner always 
stresses color, but it is so intensely per- 
sonal that little can be said about its use. In the cut, which is a matter 
of making the flat surface conform to the round, we have probably 
the greatest essential of style and character. With our flexible light- 
ing system there is opportunity for variety in color and tone within 
a scene, and yet, with the proper cut, a finer effect can be gained in 
monotone than with all the colors of the spectrum without it. The 
cut of a costume has the mental quality and the color the sensuous. 
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Whether she wears the stiff regalities of The Czarina 
(above) or the undulating hoops of Romance or the bulg- 
ing bustles of Starlight, Doris Keane is equally proficient in 
capitalizing their every line for theatric purposes. Knowing 
how to use her body so that each fold of her costume be- 
comes dramatic, Miss Keane is one of the greatest friends 
of the costume designer, for no costume, regardless of the 
beauty of its cut or pattern, is complete until it is shown 
off to advantage by the actor. 
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Each play is in a way its own costume designer. 
When the Theatre Guild mounted The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, for example, Lee Simonson was 
forced to hold down the creative imagination he has 
shown in Peer Gynt and The Faithful to the real- 
istic detail of the play. Since the play was photo- 
graphic in its intention, Simonson’s costumes became 
definite reproductions of period dress, succeeding 
because of the perfection of their detail. 


SEX IDEALS ON PARADE 


By DON BAKER 


RESS is the ever-changing picture of man’s changing ideals. 

Its bustles, codpieces, corsets, derbies and pantalets are 

simply the tools which men and women of different races 
and different times made use of in their struggle to resemble the 
type of their day’s perfection—the changing bundle of qualities 
which in different ages have constituted the “hero.” 

If we could discover the qualities the world has worshipped in all 
the heroes of every age, nation, caste and individual we would have 
a complete explanation of every costume the world has created in 
the image of these heroes. Conversely, if we could interpret cor- 
rectly and fully all the costumes history has passed on to us, we 
would have a record of all the characteristics which have most influ- 
enced the imaginations and the hearts of men. Ideals of beauty, 
power, goodness, purity, wisdom, success, genius have all left their 
marks on the clothes of one age or another—priestlike or warrior- 
like; ornate or simple; disguising or revealing. But although man’s 
idealization of power, money and fame each show now and again in 
the garments of the ages, there is one ideal—that of human beauty, 
of sex perfection—which has persisted always, along with each of 
the others and with them all. So, by tracing down through history 
the change in the sex ideal and seeing how that change expressed 
itself in the clothes men created to imitate the perfect human being 
in their own persons, we find an easy way to estimate the reaction 
exerted upon costume by other forms of hero-worship. 

The ancients worshipped a strong and beautiful body and ex- 
pressed their worship in its adornment—in the translucent Egyptian 
materials which displayed every curve of the form, in the early 
Greek tunics of light clinging wools, which romanticized the same 
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charms. When Greece became commercial and riches were power, 
the strong-limbed warrior lost his place to the trader and poli- 
tician. And a new article of dress appeared—the large double man- 
tle, which later, when temperate middle age ruled the Mediterranean 
under Rome, grew into the swathing toga of the Roman Senators. 

Byzantium, where Roman disdain turned into Christian hate of 
the flesh and an ascetic idealism, 
supplied the world with a form 
of costume grown even more dis- 
guising. Soft wools were discarded 
for stiff cloth, made stiffer with 
plaques and bands of embroidery. 
The toga became cylindrical and 
the tunic dropped in straight folds 
from the shoulder almost to the 
ground. The woman’s dress, from 
necessity, added a wide jewelled 
band which crossed over her breast 
and blotted out its hollows. 

The Roman Church, which in- 
herited the Byzantine tradition, in- 
creased the length and volume of 
the Byzantine gown, invented the 
chasuble, which put the human 
form almost completely out of 
sight, and handed down to us its 
conception of the ideal bodyless 

Byzantine—the chasuble hiding man in the dress a priest wears 

the figure when saying Mass. As the Chris- 

tian ideal spread over Europe be- 

tween the sixth and twelfth centuries, it carried this costume with 
it, spreading its Romano-Byzantine lines in direct proportion to 
each man’s acceptance of the ascetic Christian ideal. The warrior, 
who was proud of his strength, was slow to adopt monkish robes. 
He lengthened his tunic a bit after the reign of Charlemagne, but 
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it was not until the height of Rome’s influence in the thirteenth cen- 
tury that he gave in to the mode completely. Then, however, with 
Richard Plantagenet and the crusades, he preferred to risk tangling 
his arms in battle rather than face criticism for not wearing the 
priest-like tunics which the world admired. 

The woman of this age not only lacked the warrior’s excuse for 
refusing to hide her form, but was faced by the antagonism of a 
priesthood which abhorred her as the incarnation of sin. Monas- 
teries may have separated the priest from woman’s presence, but 
celibacy could not free him from visions of her appeal, so, in self- 
defense, he began calling her names. “Sack of dung,” “beautiful 
skin covering filth and corruption,” whatever violence Odo of Cluny 
and Saint Bernard could imagine thundered into her ears from 
every pulpit. Weak woman responded, naturally enough, by deny- 
ing her flesh more quickly and more completely than man. She 
increased the length of her gowan and kirtle until she had to lift 
them in her hands before she could walk. At the same time, she 
adopted a long mantle, large sleeves which imitated the drape of a 
priest’s chasuble, and a veil which covered her neck, her head and a 
large part of her face. 

But if she was first to give in, she was also the first to find a way 
out of her dilemma, rediscovering the excuse the adoration of the 
Virgin offered in sanctifying womanhood. Immaculate Mary, hav- 
ing born Christ, made Marianne’s body holy if she bore sons of her 
own, so physical charms associated only with reproduction became 
hallowed. Dress promptly reflected the new attitude. Woman’s 
skirt kept its huge folds and train, but the rest of her costume grew 
tight. By the middle of the fifteenth century, her gowan, or sou- 
quenille, lost its sleeves entirely and was replaced by the surcot, 
whose sleeve holes, cut open from the armpit to the hip, showed a 
kirtle laced skin-tight beneath and fitted with special pockets to 
hold the breasts. The expression and posture, familiar to us through 
mediaeval paintings, made every woman seem with child. In some 
countries, the stylish lift of the body was increased with stomach 
bustles; or the skirt was caught up under the belt in front; or the 
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kirtle was pleated from the breasts down, giving the same effect. 

The change in men’s clothing awaited a happier opportunity, 
when in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Troubadours sang 
in praise of love and physical beauty. The young men, then, were 
not slow to develop those ideals and the costumes which went with 
them. All through the period of chivalry, the Plantagenet robes 
remained for the old men and the youth at ease. But the soldier, 
knight, and the soldierly youth on the lookout for chivalrous adven- 
ture renewed his pride of person. His fighting tunics grew short 
and close-fitting, with padded chests and leg of mutton sleeves which 
bragged of strength. His chausses, or leggings, fitted more and 
more snugly to his legs until they were like a second skin, flexing 
with every play of his muscles. At the same time they grew in 
length, following up his thigh as his tunic skirt rose into a ruffle, and 
the full braies, or breeches, which he wore underneath, diminished 
until, in 1371, the Knight of the Tour Landry stirred himself to a 
shocked protest. 

During the fifteenth century knitted, sometimes openwork, chausses 
became the fashion, tying to the skirt hem with innumerable points— 
Jeanne d’Arc needed twenty—and worn over or under the scanty 
braies as desired. About 1485, the chausses were sewed together in 
back and provided with a “pont levis” in front, and the braies some- 
times discarded. This pont, which pleased the new spirit, was grad- 
ually padded and rounded out like a shell into the little sung, but 
gay old dog of a codpiece. The clinging tunics which had from 
necessity been split down the chest and along the forearm, now 
appeared with the slits open wide over the chest, the elbow and 
shoulder, letting puffs of an intimate white shirt show through. 
Then the slits multiplied into slashes all over the garment. The 
Renaissance, with its ideal of virility, was in full swing. 

Fortunately for period plays which have to face present-day cen- 
sors, the Reformation was already at work in the cold North, to end 
this reckless spirit of display. We all know about Luther, and 
how his revolt from celibacy was met with a re-establishment of 
the ascetic ideal; about Calvin, the Puritans, and the Inquisition. 
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Tight hose and long veils 


It was a period of intense struggle which, thanks to Durer, Hol- 
bein, Rembrandt, can be followed with almost minute exactness in 
the pictured dress of the period. The doublets, trunkhose, and 
sleeves of the bourgeois grew pufher with every year, until, with the 
help of cotton wool or bran packing, he resembled an animated 
double turnip. His shirt rose, covering his neck and continuing 
into a wide stiff ruff, on which his head lay, as contemporaries 
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remarked, like the severed head of John the Baptist. Intimate puffs 
swelled into disguising shapes and sizes and the codpieces disap- 
peared. Not everyone succumbed so easily, however. The lans- 
quenet, a carefree soldier of fortune, slashed his puffs to the skin and 
padded his codpiece with great enthu- 
siasm. The rich noble clung to his 
tight-fitting hose and kept his trunk- 
hose (or braies) as small as he could, 
slashing his padded doublet in every 
possible corner. Henry III and his 
minions wore their padding in a way 
to create the familiar Punchinello cos- 
tume suggestive of Henry III’s known 
ideal. 

At the first breath of the storm, 
woman ran to cover. Her sinuous 
waist disappeared under a stiff cone 
dress which stood out from her shoul- 
ders to the ground, made of Venetian 
or Spanish brocades in place of the pli- 
able silks which she had been using. 
Her décolleté was filled with a guimpe 
which rose and fell over into a ruff, and 
she flattened out her curves under a 
wood or steel corset. 

This dress, which Queen Elizabeth 
wore at first, did not last long. The 
Council of Trent proclaimed that a 
“virgin was better than being a wife” 
The Punchinello costume of and the female world seized upon “be- 

Henry 11 ing a virgin” as its new ideal. Eliza- 
beth proclaimed the virtue of virginity so loudly that it became the 
motto of her reign. So Elizabeth’s costume changed. The corset, 
with its long, flat stomacher, pinched her waist out of any adult 
suggestiveness. Her breasts flattened into two adolescent spheres 
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and what could not be pinched into virginal forms disappeared 
under puffed sleeves and the huge Spanish farthingale. Tight waist 
or no, Elizabeth probably breathed happily for the first time in her 
reign. 

Cromwell and the Calvinists, however, made even virginity ques- 
tionable. The young girl, 
said the cold eye of the 
ascetic, is not devoid of 
warm feelings. So woman 
retreated a step farther. 
Her waist rose; her collar 
opened wide over a flat 
chest; her hair was 
bobbed and to all appear- 
ances she became a five- 
year-old child in absurd- 
ly long skirts. Her help- 
mate, catching the same 
infection, lifted his pan- 
taloon tops to his wish- 
bone, adopted a short lit- 
tle jacket, wore the same 
wide collar and curly 
locks, and strutted 
around like a naughty 
schoolboy. Later, under 
Louis XIV, he made his 
coat into a stiff cylinder, 
added ruffles, ribbons, 
/ The Virgin Queen laces, folderols and volu- 
minous cloaks, and even 

a petticoat added to the juvenescence of his dress. 

With Charles II the pendulum of fashion began to swing back to 
less puritanical ideals. As always, when the turning point came, 
the world began by changing the silhouette instead of abandoning 
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its disguise, and repeated the form on the surface. Instead of the flat 
farthingale women adopted skirts rounded over crinoline. Pepys 
tells us that in October, 1666, Charles II invented a new coat after 
the “manner of the Persians.” With its close-fitting waist and its 
flared skirt, which opened to show the legs in tight breeches, this 
stirred Louis XIV to sarcasm. He would use it for his footman’s 
uniform, said he; and yet, 
the new coat made an ap- 
peal. Before a decade had 
passed, it had been adopted 
as the “style” and Louis 
himself was wearing a 
French imitation. We call 
it “Colonial.” 

. There followed the pe- 
riod of Watteau, of Louis 
XV and Louis XVI, of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, re- 
stating the paganism of 
Petrarch in their rule of 
reason and culte du naturel. 
Zs The woman’s skirt grew 
WY iN ya rounder, though it re- 
TV ya mained huge. Her waist 
SOPAUT A ES took on soft curves; her 
ay MLL LRH décolleté cut itself so that 
she had to knot a kerchief 
The Period of Watteau around her neck, and short- 
ly before the Revolution 
even the kerchief grew 

loose, so that a slight gesture was enough to displace it entirely. 
The Revolution gave us an exact picture of the way dress grows 
out of ideals. In 1793 Louis XVI and the Old Régime, with all 
the old ideals, vanished from the globe. A Republicanism based on 
Greek and Roman ideals became the source of the new dreams and 
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new ideals of perfection. By 1794 woman was free from the stigma 
of sex for the first time. Her gown was light; it was thin, often 
showing the color of the flesh beneath; it was high-waisted to accen- 
tuate her appeal. The new freedom, we are told, even encouraged 
some to walk the Champs Elysées with nothing but a light scarf for 
concealment. Men changed their style also, wearing high-waisted 
coats with silly tails, which, with 
the help of light-colored, tight 
trousers, helped to suggest that 
they were only half clad. 

These Directoire styles had 
their day with the day of Napo- 
leon. Waterloo came in 181s. 
At once woman’s dress began to 
stiffen, to grow cone-shaped, to 
add ruffles and guimpes, and 
even the ruff, just as it did after 
the Renaissance. By 1862 the 
change was complete. The 
“virgin” was back with her crin- 
oline, her pinched waist and 
innocent expression. Pantalets 
appeared to disguise even the 
child, and men’s clothes swelled 
trousers and coats into huge, 
formless cylinders. 

In the late Victorian period 
the pendulum again changed 
direction, but it was not until 
the “Naughty Nineties” that The Dress of the Directoire 
woman really gave in to the 
warmer mood. Bustles, false busts, bloomers and bell skirts began 
it, and by the opening of the Great War it was well on its way. 

Since the War, we find rolled-down and flesh-colored stockings, 
knee-length dresses, bare arms and clinging materials, to say noth- 
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happily, even on windy days. 








More Demure Days 
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ing of wrapped skirts, which would have frightened our grand- 
mothers to death at any time, but which the modern lass wears 





The man’s suit still clings to severe lines, for the “emancipation 
of woman” has had an unexpected effect upon him. One of the 


woman’s battle cries has 
been the “single stand- 
ard,” and men are con- 
scious of the new ideal. 
Though the boiled shirt 
and stiff collars are dis- 
appearing, though softer 
materials, silk shirts, soft 
hats and knickerbockers 
are in style, there is still 
great care shown in 
America and England 
not to have the man’s 
clothes too suggestive. In 
France, where ideals are 
less ascetic, the man’s suit 
is tailored to the curve of 
the hips, his trousers are 
slim and the open Rupert 
Brooke collar is still a 
summertime favorite. 
The Frenchman, with 
his pride in innumerable 
love affairs, despises the 
disguising clothes so dear 
to the American. The 
American, with his pride 


in “clean living,” considers the movement of a man’s hips to be the 
worst possible taste, and scorns the “softness” of the Parisian’s style. 
As usual, the costume goes hand-in-hand with the ideal. 
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THE TIE-UP 


By CHARLES LEMAIRE 


RESSING an individual with marked personality is the 

designer’s delight because it offers him a problem that is 

worth creative effort. Anyone with the smallest amount 
of originality can create for a type. That is why—to develop 
ensemble costumes which shall achieve distinction—the designer 
works most happily when he disregards entirely the variations in 
figure and complexion which make up the ensemble and relates 
them all, as a single type, to the individual costume of the per- 
former who leads them. For the important thing for him to accent 
in the group is the effect of massed color and form. 

It is amusing to note that what in the theatre is called a “set,” an 
entire chorus in one style and color, almost never fails to create an 
effect by this fundamental accent. A slight variation from this 
form is achieved by dividing all ensembles into groups, each with 
its own distinct color, and bringing them together into a harmonious 
unit. But no grouping of this elemental kind requires an artist for 
its success. It is simple, complete in itself and almost sure-fire. 

Take the problem of the ensemble costume from a slightly differ- 
ent angle, however, for example, as it presents itself in the last scene 
of the first act of Rose-Marie, and it at once becomes interesting. 
There are four sets of chorus costumes there—blue, pale orange, 
orchid and white. Each group is, I believe, satisfactory in its own 
way; they are not antagonistic when seen together, but neither are 
they particularly entertaining and they arouse no special interest in 
the audience. Then Mary Ellis enters, in a simple chartreuse 


crepe dress, and at once all the groups compose around her. To 
develop a “tie-up”? costume so that it may not only be beautiful in 


itself and accent its wearer’s personality, but so that its line and 
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color are needed to complete a stage ensemble, is always an inter- 
esting problem to the costume designer. In a general way this is 
the effect worked out on color charts, in the primary grades of art 
schools, where one color, usually a solid, brilliant one, is surrounded 
by others that make it even more brilliant. It is like an old-fash- 
ioned bouquet, in which the rose in the centre is glorified by the 
forget-me-nots and mignonette around it, but from which the charm 
of all the colors fades when the rose is taken away. 

Costumes are a serious factor in an actor’s work. The wrong one 
can completely ruin a situation which has been developed with long 
endeavor. On the other hand, costumes sometimes play a vital part 
in the success of a scene, developing qualities which even the 
designer did not suspect was in them. This may be due to unex- 
pected values in the lighting or to a sympathetic detail in the story. 

Costumes for moving pictures offer a fine problem for the designer 
with a desire to grow, for by removing entirely the aid of color they 
rob him of one of his favorite and most helpful aids to expression. 
When I was first engaged to work for the screen it seemed very hard 
to solve its peculiar problems effectively. But I soon found it just 
as exciting to make line and pattern count and to get fine gradations 
of tone in blacks and grays as it was to combine beautiful colors. 

For success in terms of the theatre it is necessary to forget abso- 
lutely what is being worn in the fashion centres of the world, and a 
wise costume designer never attempts to compete with the makers 
of modern clothes. It is the detail and the workmanship of a modern 
gown that are appreciated in the salon, while on the stage these fine 
points are almost always lost. Many producers, more generous 
than wise, make the sad mistake of dressing their productions in 
some costly dress-making establishment with a well-known name. 
Unless there is, in the employ of these establishments, a designer 
thoroughly familiar with the stage and its problems of lights and 
distances and settings, the results are rarely satisfactory. That is 
why experienced producers spend as much time and thought in 
choosing their costume designers today as in choosing their cast. 
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Costume is sometimes an actor in a play. In Poppy, for 
example, Madge Kennedy, as the young heroine, went 
through two acts hoping for her father’s good fortune, 
which was to buy her a dress with the pink ruffles and rose- 
buds of her dreams. Charles Lemaire caught the play- 
wright’s spirit so well in his design for the dress that the 
audience, from the first night to the last of the run of the 
play, never failed to applaud the costume when it came. 
At the right is Lemaire’s pivotal, or “tie-up,” costume for 
the Woofus Bird Number of The Brown Derby. The 
chorus was dressed in realistic feathers, needing this fantastic 
figure before the ensemble effect was complete. 
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Rococo roses are exaggerated to catch the flavor of 
the eighteenth century in these costumes designed 
by Herman Rosse for Casanova, illustrating an ef- 
fective way of establishing and commenting upon 
the tastes and ideals of a period. 




















THE RUSSIAN THEATRE TODAY 


By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


WW wre all the world’s a stage, and al! the men and 
women playing a tremendous social drama, the theatre, 
as we know it, is not likely to flourish. Indeed, of all 
the performances I saw in Moscow and Leningrad last season, the 
most spectacular, the most moving, was the spontaneous pageant of 
the pavements that lasted from the morning Lenin’s body was brought 
into the capital until the afternoon when it was entombed on the Red 
Square. Day after day, night after night, the streets leading up to 
and away from the Dom Soyuzov, where the dead lay in state, were 
altered out of knowledge by invading processions. Dark lines wound 
along the Mokhavaya, turning like a spotted black serpent along 
the Tverskaya, coiling back from the Sverdlovskaya Ploshchad, 
doubling upon themselves, crossing, shifting, raising black pennants 
and crimson banners on double staves that were like the sound of 
trumpets made visible. From a distance the broad black twisting 
mass looked like a solid thing, like a tortuous old monster of ancient 
days that had broken through the ice of the river to move over 
Moscow in a slow consuming rhythm. Soldiers flourished their 
sabres, shouting into the night. The shaken whinny of a horse, his 
lips dripping icicles, broke through the muffled murmur. Scattered 
bonfires showered soft sparks over a circle of huddled figures, as 
though the giant snake had thrust out a fiery fang. Behind the crowd, 
that stirred no more than a black river under frost, banked by 
houses on either side, the heavy mass of the Historical Museum 
rose darkly against the sky. Over the palpitant black stream the 
mist from frosty breaths floated like thin clouds. Stabbing the fog, 
a crimson banner dipped and lifted, blotting the vapors of the night. 

Vsevolod Meyerhold, who, when Stanislavsky is absent, is the chief 
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person in his field, sits in his bare studio overlooking the snowy 
boulevard, and envisages the day when such pageantry will be the 
whole duty of the theatre. His own present work, expressing as it 
does this transition period of Russia’s history, is merely prepara- 
tion for that era. Whether you agree with him or not, you must listen 
to him, for he carries the crowd with him, and the directors of the 
Theatre of the Revolution and of the Proletkult Theatre (which is 
run by and for factory hands) are Meyerhold’s pupils and disciples. 
This man, who was once Stanislavsky’s right-hand, who has been in 
his day the champion of Maeterlinckean symbolism, of pure theatri- 
cality, of the marionette, is now one of the few who wear the revolu- 
tionary order of “People’s Artist” and is a very Puritan in his denial 
of his old ideals. He requires no stage but the market-place or the 
factory loft, no actors but the common man, no play but propaganda. 
Instead of entertaining that biassed baby, the middle class audience, 
for three solid hours, he would erect a temporary pulpit in the work- 
shop, to preach by example the need for sturdy men using all their 
energies in the mechanized industrial modern world. He has a name 
for this notion, and it is his slogan: “Bio-mechanics.” It recurs in 
his speech almost like a fic; it is painted on signs exhibited on his 
stage; it is flashed from the screen which is an almost inevitable part 
of his properties. For Meyerhold, like Trotzky, holds that the mov- 
ing-picture is the worthy substitute for the decaying church, and 
admires Charlie Chaplin more seriously than any young American 
movie-fan. 

The stage of Meyerhold’s Theatre, like that of the Proletkult, is 
stripped as bare as a corpse in the dissecting room. There is no 
curtain. Light from casual spots falls on the rough bricks of the 
back stage, and on the three-tiered skeletal structure from which 
acrobatic actors declaim. ‘These rude platforms are erected that the 
mighty, wearing ermine and monocles and other insignia of the de- 
rided classes, may be put down from their seats, and those of low 
degree may be raised up. A tractor, a motor-cycle, typewriters and 
telephones,—all the symbols and instruments of mechanized indus- 
try—are the familiar properties. If, as he sometimes does, Meyerhold 
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uses an old-fashioned piece, it is simply to caricature the society in 
which its protagonists live. 

As a matter of fact, the two plays which seemed most lucidly to 
exhibit Meyerhold’s point of view were neither of them given in his 
own theatre. One, of which I saw the dress rehearsal, was a Prolet- 
kult piece which was staged in a hydrogen plant. The other, pro- 
duced in the Theatre of the Revolution, was Stetka Razin, a drama 
dealing with that arch rebel of the seventeenth century. The name 
of the Proletkult play might be translated Chemicals. Its theme was 
taken from an actual happening. The manager of a gas-works had 
omitted to order the chemical which prevented asphyxiation if gas 
escaped. When a leak occurred, the workmen, spurred by one of 
their members, in the name of the revolution, went down the man- 
hole, without the protecting chemical, to mend the leak, staying three 
minutes at a time, and being drawn up unconscious. The manager’s 
son, a boy with a weak heart and a strong conscience, was one of those 
to go down, and was brought up dead. The manager, cursing the 
day he was born, gave himself up to the revolutionary tribunal. You 
must conceive of this being acted out against the huge bare back- 
ground of a gas-works in the dreary suburbs of Moscow,—the audi- 
ence, huddled in great coats, sitting on rough boards with trestles of 
brick,—the actors in the stained overalls they had worn at work,— 
the gleaming tanks and concrete walls of the place still smelling 
faintly from the toxins of the day’s work. Before the play opened, a 
workman in stained khaki, his yellow hair sticking out over a red 
neckerchief, marched about with a pail of ammonia into which he 
dipped a handful of cotton waste to sprinkle the floor and purify the 
air. From time to time he would sniff at the pail, or hold it up to 
some member of the waiting audience, saying with gusto: “Akh, 
horosho! (Ah, that’s fine stuff!).” You wondered what he was think- 
ing about the affair that was going forward. It turned out that he 
was a prominent member of the cast. He effected a change of costume 
by removing his cap and putting a jacket on over his khaki. The 
play was extremely crude, and the acting untutored and rhetorical. 
But when the men, facing certain agony and possible death, went 
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down the shaft to save the factory, “their” factory now, the minutes 
were tense with an actuality that no stage performance, with trained 
actors and modern lighting, could touch the fringe of. One came 
away from it into the wide empty yards, with their piles of snow 
and of coal, to see the tall factory chimneys thrusting up into a sky 
of bright frosty stars. 

Meyerhold and his followers are not the only ones to insist that 
the revolution has cured the Russian audience of its taste for purely 
personal drama. The same dictum came from the director of 
Habimah, the only Hebrew theatre in the world, which lies a 
stone’s throw from the turreted battlements of the Kremlin. It is 
a mean little playhouse, like most of the smaller theatres of the 
crowded shabby city, but it affords a place for some of the finest work 
that is being done in Russia. It is in the hands of men and women 
who, for a dozen years, have been working in the serious eager spirit 
of the leaders of the Irish renaissance,—people who are fitting them- 
selves and their stage for a tragedy which, like the tragedy of the 
Greeks, has its origins in profound racial traditions of thought and 
action. The history of this theatre is itself a drama, with Nahum 
Zemach, the director, as chief protagonist. Interestingly enough, he, 
too, sees the theatre as a vehicle for the presentment of epic events 
and social tragedy. He, too, dreams of the overthrow of the empty- 
ing synagogues, and their replacement by playhouses which shall 
flourish like Abraham’s seed. 

Not all directors, of course, take on the role of prophet so naturally 
assumed by men like Zemach and Meyerhold. Many of the theatres, 
notably the several Studios which are the off-shoots of the Art The- 
atre, take refuge from stark reality in the production of gay fantasies. 
The Third Studio is noted for its unwillingness to accent brute fact, 
for giving itself over completely to child-like make-believe. 
Turandot, a Russian adaptation of an old Italian piece, with Chinese 
characters, is one of its most famous and typical productions. The 
theme is the universal one of the princess and her riddles. The 
scene, instead of being mere boards and steel, is a beautifully lighted 
arrangement of turrets and sloping planes. The actors are clothed, 
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not in dull uniforms, but in conventional evening dress, and it is quite 
in the spirit of the play that they should don their stage garments in 
full view of the audience, and that their evening clothes should peep 
through these silken draperies. “We are frankly pretending,” they 
say, ‘and if you can’t or won’t pretend with us, you must go away.” 
There was a little horseplay, such as is almost inevitable in the mod- 
ern Russian theatre, with its unsophisticated audiences, but none of 
the comedy was coarse. In one delightful interlude the scene- 
shifters (who, as in Meyerhold’s Theatre, did all their work openly) 
parodied the play. The whole thing was done in rollicking Russian 
fashion, the Russia, not of Rykov and Trotzky, but of Bakst and 
Balieff. It could not have been more remote from the work of the 
Proletkult if the one had been the dramatic incarnation of Vanity 
Fair and the other the dramatic incarnation of Lenin’s last mono- 
graph. 

Turandot’s effect of theatricality is emphasized an hundredfold at 
the Kamerny Theatre, in the production of Phédre, for example, but 
while the pantomime afforded brief moments of aesthetic satisfaction, 
there was no effort to engage the spectator’s emotions, and he was left 
as indifferent to Phédre’s tragedy as she might have been to Russia’s. 

Between these two extremes of theatricality and propaganda are 
a number of minor productions verging toward the left as far as 
aesthetics are concerned, but to the right when it comes to the ques- 
tion of introducing politics onto the stage. There is still room in 
Moscow for theatrical experiment, and so one finds such men as 
Bykov, the leading spirit of the Theatre of Improvisation, practically 
handing his stage over to his company. The name of his theatre is 
Semperante, derived from the Latin motto: art always before life 
(ars semper ante vitam), the very opposite of the Meyerholdian 
ethico-aesthetic philosophy. The method of procedure is much like 
that of the Commedia dell ’Arte, to give the cast a “scenario,” or sub- 
ject, which all the members freely discuss, to apportion the parts, 
and allow each actor to work out his “type” for himself. Then the 
company assembles, and develops the play by doing little improvised 
scenes or “sketches.” Without a prompter, without so much as a 
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rehearsal, the actors perform the piece, before their audience. 
Obviously, with such a method, the scenario and even the dénouement 
are subject to change in course of preparation, and, what is more, may 
change further during several public performances. The effort is 
less to startle and waylay the audience than to develop the actor. Be 
it said in passing that I saw one actress play three utterly different 
roles in the course of an evening, and even after being assured by 
Bykov that I had seen only one woman in all three parts was half 
unwilling to believe him. As for the scenery, its simplicity is almost 
Elizabethan. The effect is spoiled by the lighting, which is original, 
and, so far as I know, unique. Its one virtue seems to be that it hides 
the more glaring evidences of poverty. The actors are perpetually 
immersed in changing lights, thrown upon the stage by lanterns 
which project colored decorations, and which are supposed to ex- 
press the mood of the moment. 

In general the Russian theatre divides itself, roughly speaking, 
into two classes. On the one hand, you have plays written in the 
spirit of the times: plain harsh texts, produced in a manner severe 
to the point of crudity, generously salted with vulgarity, and aiming 
to split the audience into the two camps engaged in the social conflict 
that is the real Russian drama. On the other hand, are the producers 
who are trying to find an escape for the spectator from the grim 
daily struggle into the realm of immaculate fantasy. 

Somewhere between these two, partaking of the nature of both, is 
the very fine production of Lysistrata presented at the Moscow Art 
Theatre. This two thousand year old comedy was given with a bold- 
ness of conception, a strenuousness of gesture and breadth of humor 
that is a far cry from the tender, melancholy, bashful “Chekhovism” 
for which the Art Theatre is famous. The theme itself is audacious: 
the revolt of the Greek women against war, and their winning of the 
peace by refusing complaisance to their husbands’ desires. The 
treatment was wholly in the mood of the theme. The choral work, 
to the accompaniment of thin strings and shallow cymbals, and the 
lusty dances, not altogether Greek perhaps, had all the wilfulness of 
eager energy. But if the acting was somewhat boisterous, the setting 
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The dizzy swing of platforms on a bare stage, 
stripped of all its ordinary decorations, and show- 
ing its bleak brick walls is used by Meyerhold in 
his production of Les. The setting, both in its 
freedom and its form, resembles greatly the one 
Tairov employed in his production of Chesterton’s 
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One of the few directors in Russia to wear the revolu- 
tionary order of ‘People’s Artist” is Vsevolod Meyerhold, 
who at various times has championed Maeterlinckean sym- 
bolism, the marionette, the theatre theatric, and who today 
is the leader of the theatre of the Revolution. He is a 
friend of the Constructivists, as his production of Les shows, 
and he is one of the most ardent advocates of pageant and 
propagandist drama for the masses. Nahum Zemach, at 
the right, the director of Habimah, the only Hebrew theatre 
in the world, is also a prophet of the theatre which will 
be a vehicle for the presentment of social tragedy. 

















Two widely contrasted and equally interesting ex- 
amples of the art of make-up as it is practised by 
Nahum Zemach at the Habimah in Moscow. At 
the left, the whole contour of his head is remodelled 
to fit into this impressive study of The Wandering 
Jew, and at the right he uses an unreal make-up, 
stylized and mask-like, for The Dybbuk. 











The moment from The Dybbuk as produced by 
Zemach, the revolutionary director of the Habimah 
theatre in Moscow, when Zadik has exorcised the 
dead man’s spirit possessing the girl. ‘The play has 
long been familiar to New York in Maurice 
Schwartz’ excellent production at the Yiddish Art 
Theatre, and an English version will be produced 
by the Neighborhood Playhouse next winter. 
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offered a cool contrast. White pillars and broken arches, white steps 
leading up to abrupt platforms, and steps descending to a half-seen 
pit, afforded a new and striking approach for Spartan women in 
saffron and goat-skins and Athenian warriors in scarlet and steel. 
The effectiveness of the scene was heightened by a revolving stage 
which gave ever fresh aspects of this bare version of the Acropolis. 
The lighting shifted with the temper of the scenes, and a blue cyclo- 
rama made a fine background for the white columns and the moving 
figures in their tawny and ruddy garments. 

Listening to these rough jokes, watching these leaping, tumbling 
figures, one revaluated the gifts of the Greeks. It seems that a swift 
immediate contact with life, a rude vigor, a vulgar gaiety, belonged 
to this ancient Mediterranean race more properly than the qualities 
of measure, tolerance and curiosity with which they have been en- 
dowed by Western scholars. Surely the audience of Aristophanes 
laughed at the same words. Was it not also asked to laugh at the 
same horseplay? And is it the liberating spirit of revolution which 
allows the Russians this coarse but honest laughter? Or is it simply 
that the members of the Art Theatre’s Studio, without regard for the 
psychology of contemporary Moscow, have truly interpreted Aris- 
tophanes’ spirit, which was essentially akin to the spirit of revolution? 
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The piano, the saxophone, the flute, and the big bass drum as they would 
come to life in The Jazz Shop, a ballet designed by Maryla de Chrapowicki. 




















THE PAINTED COSTUME 
By AMI MALI HICKS 


HE painted costume is of the theatre theatrical. It belongs 

to the art of make-believe, far more real than the actual or 

the literal. It cannot be mechanical, for to be successful it 
must have its own special character and could not be used off the 
stage without looking as if it had walked out of some production. 
For this reason it is difficult to realize its value except where it 
comes into relation with the actors and the stage setting. 

The modern stage of related spaces and lights is the ideal setting 
for the painted costume, whose actual value lies in the facility with 
which it can be toned into the stage picture. Not being shown by 
itself, it comes into relation with the entire production which today 
is becoming, before all things, the presentation of a picture as a 
whole. The actors, the costumes, the setting, all are like a woven 
tapestry that is let down before the vision of the audience. In the 
motion pictures this actually takes place on a screen which, how- 
ever, represents only two dimensions. The flat curtain of the screen 
gives us no spacial relations, it has nothing but its completely objec- 
tive character. And while on the real stage we must also get the 
presentation of the picture, back of it, through the subjective quality 
of the acting and the other elements in the performance, we may get 
as many dimensions as the mind of the producer is capable of creat- 
ing. In getting the whole of a stage picture through the subordina- 
tion of the parts, we mav lose the parts, but if the work is done cre- 
atively, the play will ; ve them back again. 

Extremely elastic ir quality, the painted costume presents no 
limits in the way of macerials, patterns or periods. As much detail 
as is needed can be achieved, though detail that becomes literal for 
the sake of historical accuracy is not in keeping with its real char- 
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acter. The feeling for historical accuracy should be produced on 
the stage by other means. A painted costume should come to the 
support of character, but it certainly should not be relied on to play 
the part. Costume drama, as it is seriously called, can be histori- 
cally correct, but a production so patterned is too definite and objec- 
tive for the modern theatre. 

The painted costume has its own historical connections. Its fam- 
ily background probably began in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, in the “toiles peints” of the French theatre, and painted fab- 
rics have reappeared from time to time in more or less pertinence, 

Though we are not limited by pattern or period in the painted 
costume, some restraint should be used in the manner of getting 
effects. Although painting a costume certainly does not mean that 
we should copy a piece of historical upholstery material (It could 
be done. But why do it?), neither does it mean that we should dye 
a piece of material simply because there is some virtue in the dyeing 
itself. There may, however, be a virtue in the manner in which a 
costume is painted or a piece of material is painted or dyed. 

One can create character, even period character, in painted cos- 
tumes, without giving absolute accuracy of detail. Their great 
value exists in the variety of color effects which can be produced 
endlessly with dye or paint on the fabrics employed. When light- 
ing is as important and color vibration as necessary to the success 
of a production as it is today it is easy to understand the contribu- 
tion painted costumes make to the theatre. Color vibration is pro- 
duced on the painted costume by using pattern in proper color rela- 
tion and spaces. For instance, if shadows are needed, instead of 
painting them into the costume as shadows, they are painted in pat- 
terns which give a very different kind of color rhythm and much 
more looseness to the texture of the material. For texture has just 
as much to do with color vibration as color itself has. Effects in 
dyeing materials to produce color vibration can be secured when 
the material is woven of two different fabrics by what is technically 
known as cross-dyeing. To produce a green which shall vibrate 
into a certain tonality on the stage we can, for example, dye the 
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Costumes need to be heightened for ordinary pro- 
duction, and for musical comedy they require ad- 
ditional underscoring. This costume, designed by 
Robert Locher for Helen Worthing in What's in 
a Name is a stunning example of the sublimation 
of such heightening. It is amusing to note that 
when several people, prominent in the life of the 
theatre, were requested to offer suggestions of cos- 
tumes they remembered for this costume number, 
this one was on every list. 








Bruqutére 


Setting became a concrete part of costume in Ruth 
St. Denis’ Radha, which she produced some ten 
years ago, and which was one of the first American 
productions to break with the old traditions of stag- 
ing a dance. The details of both costume and set- 
ting established a unity, each relying on the other 
to be shown off to its complete advantage. 
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warp or the foundation threads one tone, for instance, a yel- 
low green, and the cross threads or the woof or nap (if it happens 
to be a velvet), a blue green. 

One great advantage in groups of painted costumes is that they 
can be related without being done in the repeated patterns of the 
usual chorus. The costumes always come into the studio in the 
white material which is the base for painting—sometimes it is the 
scene-painters’ linen-canvas, or velvet, or silk. Any material is 
capable of being painted with dye. When sets of costumes come in 
with only one sketch it implies that while they must not be exactly 
alike the unity of the set demands that they be held into a certain 
single tonality; therefore while the colors may be in different 
proportion on each individual costume, as a whole the intervals, 
scale and proportion of the color scheme must be kept. In a set of 
wigs for the serving maids in the stained-glass window scene of The 
Miracle, the sketch represented a wig of deep rose color. To paint 
them all alike would have been impossible, so they were done in a 
tonality of rose from violet rose to orange rose. On the stage the 
actual differences in the color tone did not attract notice. They 
were, however, very vivid and vibrated with the rest of the stained 
glass scene. 

The art of painted costumes, like any other art, must first be felt 
for its own value and carried out by actual knowledge of the special 
technique best fitted to express certain feelings and ideas. Cos- 
tumes can sometimes be sprayed into the tonality of a set. In fact, 
painting is sometimes done by spraying instead of with a brush. 
But spraying a group of costumes into a setting is a more mechani- 
cal way of achieving harmony than getting the right proportions 
and values of the color by related surfaces. Whether the material 
is actually dyed in a vat, or painted with a brush, or sprayed with a 
sprayer with dye or some other medium, matters very little. But 
how it is done matters a great deal. A knowledge of fabrics, of tex- 
tures, of color values, of color combinations, is only part of the 
work. The combination of all these is the art of painted costume. 
And bringing them into relation is the art of the costume painter. 
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DOZEN reviews clipped from the French press record the success, 

at the Porte-Saint-Martin theatre, of Norman-Bel Geddes’ pro- 

duction of Jehanne D’ Arc, with Eva Le Gallienne in the title role. 
The critics, moreover, agree not only upon the fact, but upon the qualities 
of this success. Although the play itself seems to most of them to be negli- 
gible, with not much more left of the dialogue than would make sub-titles 
for a moving picture, Miss De Acosta, they say, has conceived the character 
of Jehanne and her progress from triumph to tragedy in a way which serves 
as a creative basis for Miss Le Gallienne’s acting. Of Eva Le Gallienne 
herself, Gabriel Boissy, critic for Commédia, says, ““Your pale, gracious 
visage, your small, strong head indicate an indomitable will. Mme. Pitoeff, 
in Shaw’s Saint Joan, gave us an unforgettable Joan, all sensitiveness, and 
trembling life. Your Jehanne, no less fine, is all will and reason. Almost 
cold, I should say—a stubborn forehead and eyes always lifted toward the 
vision.”’ Mr. Geddes’ production itself seems to have achieved little short 
of a triumph by his fine direction of crowds, the beauty and vigor of his 
architectural set (May, 1925, page 339) and especially by the genius with 
which it was lighted. (The lighting equipment, it is amusing to record, 
was built especially for this production by the Display Stage Lighting Com- 
pany and transported with the company.) “Mr. Geddes has,’’ says Mr. 
Boissy, “realized the tour-de-force of controlling his mise-en-scéne entirely 
by the use of light. He shows us what he wants to show us, he colors his 
scenes and his people according to his desire and one could well say that he 
forces his medium not only to obedience, but to complete submission.” 
Another critic says that the quality of the production and direction almost 
achieve the mythical transition between the theatre and the moving picture 
—so hypnotic is its power, particularly through the use of light and the 
handling of the mass. It seemed impossible that Mr. Geddes, without even 
a knowledge of the French language, could take this tremendous spectacle 
as he had conceived it, build it, inspire it, direct the company composed 
almost entirely of French actors, and bring it to realization in a few 
weeks. That he has done so is due to the quality he possesses in a superla- 
tive degree, of refusing to limit either his mind or his fingers by the things 
that others have done before him. He is the born artist, the born adven- 
turer—an unusual combination. 


Under the lead of a distinguished committee and with the Duke of Dev- 
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With Bakst’s designs for the Ballet Russe the modern move- 
ment in costume design began. In spite of the brilliance of 
his colors and the easy rhythms of his lines, however, his 
origins are distinctly in the past. His bold use and exag- 
geration of patterns is seen in this design for a nymph in 
L’A prés-Midi d’Un Faune, where the checkered squares at 
the ankles increase in size, and the decorative figures grow, 
until they reach the spread of the scroll across the toga. 











From Bakst to Picasso is the costume gamut of Diaghileft’s 
Ballet Russe. In the place of Bakst’s heightened realism, 
Picasso supplies a vigorous conception of an abstract idea. 
Ugly or beautiful, it inevitably gives a sharp and exciting 
blow to the senses of the spectator. Picasso’s effective use 
of stripes is seen in this design for Le Tricorne. 
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onshire as chairman, there is a movement on foot in England to purchase 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, reconstruct the interior and save it, with its his- 
torical traditions, for the nation. The story of Sadler’s Wells begins in 
1683, when a Mr. Sadler built a “Musick Hall” on the site of a pre 
Reformation Holy Well, which is also the site of the present theatre. In 
1782, Grimaldi began his stage career there and until his farewell in 1828, 
his theatre life was almost entirely associated with Sadler’s Wells. The 
Dickens Life of Grimaldi contains much of interest about the old place. 
In 1801, Edmund Kean, at the age of fourteen, recited at the ‘“Wells’’; in 
1844, Phelps took it over as actor-manager, remaining there for eighteen 
years, and conducting a series of Shakespeare seasons, during which he pro- 
duced thirty of Shakespeare’s plays—a record for a single theatre ich 
was beaten only in 1923, when the “Old Vic” completed the cycle of 
Shakespearean plays with their thirty-sixth production. It is the intention 
of the Committee to put the “Old Vic” and “Sadler’s Wells” under one 
management, not run for profit, dividing their companies, their stages and 
their rehearsal facilities so that both the Shakespearean and Operatic per- 
formances, now produced under difficulties at the “Old Vic,” may have a 
wider scope and more complete success. 


Marie Bazzi, an Italian actress who has played both in America and in 
Italy for many years, has achieved headlines in the newspapers by her 
announcement that she will bring to America next winter a play by Mus- 
solini called Gentlemen, We Begin. The play is said to have been written 
by Mussolini long years ago when he was the editor of a Socialist paper, 
but to have been left incomplete. Mme. Bazzi’s announcement also includes 
a play by Rosso di San Secondo, one of the younger favorites in Italy, 
and a play by Anne Crawford Flexner. It was Mme. Bazzi who took 
Rain, Anna Christie, and Fata Morgana to Italy last year. 


The plans of the British committee for the Paris Exhibition of Deco- 
rative Arts included a Students’ Theatre Art Competition, sponsored by 
Oliver Bernard. The first prize for costumes went to Mr. P. F. Thomp- 
son of the Slade School, for the costumes of Love in a Wood, and Mr. 
Bernard’s notes on the award are suggestive and informing, especially in 
relation to this costume issue: 

“It is well to remember that a costume design is a means to an end, and 
that end can only materialise by the hands of the costumier who has to 
make the costume. Many costume designs appear to be made for the 
purpose of decorating walls or indulging in fantastic outlines and colour 
schemes which are physically impossible when it comes to making and 
wearing the finished article. The set of costumes designed by Mr. P. F. 
Thompson are an excellent example of the way these things should be 
done. The figures are well drawn and show distinctly how each costume 
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is to be worn; the character and make-up in each example is clearly 
defined from wig to shoelace. The various materials of each costume are 
denoted in every detail so that the costumier requires no further informa. 
tion from the designer. Incidentally, the wigmaker and shoemaker are 
fully informed of what is required and finally the individuals who have 
to wear the costumes are graphically advised on their make-up and gen. 
eral characterization. In other words, Mr. Thompson has set down on 
paper all that there is to be said and done in carrying out his designs, 
This is more than can be said about many designs by professional design. 
ers who aim at effects on paper which have neither value or meaning in 
the process of making costumes.” 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers are sailing 
for a tour of a year or more in the Orient; the first American Ballet, 
they say, to go East. They are carrying with them almost entirely the 
American numbers from their repertory, the American Indian dances in 
which Mr. Shawn has specialized, the period pieces and a number called 
Rhythms of Broadway, which will include many of the modern Ameri- 
can steps that come close enough to art to be reproduced. There is double 
interest in this announcement, because it is coupled with the surprising 
fact that Miss St. Denis has never been to the Orient, in spite of her long 
years of devotion to Oriental art, as expressed through the dance, and 
her deep understanding of its quality and technique, which gave her an 
award from the Japanese Society of America as the artist who best inter- 
preted the spirit of the East to the West. The company, who begin 
their tour at the Imperial Theatre in Tokyo, are going to China, Java, 
Siam, with Christmas in India, and then on to Egypt. 


The Cherry Orchard has added a new chapter to its checkered career. 
When it was first introduced in London by the Stage Society a consider- 
able part of the audience got up and left at the end of the second act. 
Late in May, this year, it was produced at Hammersmith, which has been 
the home of so many recent theatrical adventures. At first there was no 
audience. By the end of the week, the houses were good, by the end of 
the second week there was standing room only, and if the theatre had 
not already been scheduled for another production, the play might be run- 
ning yet. Tchehoft moves slowly into the minds of men, but he does move. 
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The gay bulge of sleeves and the starchy stiffness 
of ruffs set off Jean Victor Hugo’s costumes for the 
stylized version of Romeo and Juliet, which Jean 
Cocteau produced in Paris last summer. At the 
left is Paris’ costume, and, at the right, Juliet’s. 











The stiff spread of the ballet skirt has evolved from 
the need of the dancer to have a costume that would 
completely free her body. This sketch of Pavlowa 
by John Copley, which Cecil Sharp and A. P. 
Oppe have included in The Dance, illustrates the 
real practicality of the traditional ballet costume. 
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CECIL SHARP’S LAST WORK 


The Dance, by Cecil Sharp and A. P. Oppé. Minton Balch & Com- 
pany: New York. 


Anglo-Saxon clear thinking about the dance than Cecil Sharp. 

His death, just at the time when his keen interest and live en- 
deavor in the work of rebuilding the English folk-dance had spread 
widely beyond the borders of his own country, was an irreparable loss. The 
book on the History of the Dance, on which he was collaborating with 
Mr. Oppé at the time of his death, and which now comes from the press 
in a rarely satisfying edition, is new evidence not only of his devotion 
but of his authority. In the Preface, Mr. Oppé says that some parts of 
the book, undoubtedly those about the English folk-dance, are a little 
over scale because they were completely developed and some other parts 
not entirely finished at the time of Mr. Sharp’s death. It seemed wiser 
to Mr. Oppé, for obvious and right reasons, to leave this fault uncor- 
rected rather than to remake the incomplete parts without his collabora- 
tor. In spite of this, maybe a little because of it and the personal bias it 
expresses, the book remains a document of especial interest. The dance, 
according to Mr. Sharp, began as an unconscious and racial art, a com- 
munal expression carried farther by the folk than any other art, and 
developed a superstructure—conscious and individual—which has taken 
shape in the ‘“‘spectacular’” dance in all its forms. The great handicap 
from which the dance as a conscious art has suffered in every age is the 
lack of a record, a means of communication between the artists of one 
generation and the next. This lack, while it eliminates the weight of the 
dead hand upon creative work, also eliminates the permanent foundation 
of accomplishment and tradition, which is the basis of an art aesthetic. 
Mr. Sharp is strongly of the opinion that the dance technique as it has 
perfected itself through the ballet is not the ideal of the dance, and that 
now that we have established a dance language it would be better to go 
back to the folk-dance (of England and the few other nations that are in 
published form) and build a new art technique upon their basis. An inter- 
esting philosophy and one well developed through the exceedingly well- 
chosen and well-reprinted illustrations from the prints and paintings of 
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all ages and climes which form the main factor of this very worth-while 
volume. FREDERICK Morton, 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


The Art of the Theatre, by Sarah Bernhardt, with a preface by James 
Agate, translated by H. J. Stenning. The Dial Press: New York. 


Genius is rarely conscious of its own processes, particularly the type of 
genius that is expressed in the actor’s art. Yet when so great an actress 
as Sarah Bernhardt formulates her theories we turn the pages of her 
book eagerly in the hope of finding a key to her “divine” mysteries. The 
Art of the Theatre does not provide such a key, but it gives us something 
almost as valuable—Bernhardt herself, appearing and disappearing be- 
hind a mask of banalities; Bernhardt at rehearsals; Bernhardt criticizing 
and commenting on actors, poets and plays; Bernhardt preaching the gos- 
pel of hard work, of sober and industrious effort and then giving it all 
away with the blithe remark that “I never actually learnt a part. ... 
What I have to impart of anguish, passion or of joy comes to me during 
rehearsal in the very action of the play.’’ Or, again, Bernhardt talking 
wisely of pronunciation, articulation and voice production, giving practi 
cal hints and amusing vocal exercises, but baffling us in the end by one 
little word: ‘I have myself unconsciously created a personal technique 
by which to heighten the sonorous music of the words.”” The inspiration 
that “‘came,” the “unconscious” technique, these are the very things that 
differentiated Bernhardt from all other actresses. No profound analysis 
of these points will be found in her book, but rather a statement of her 
artistic credo—her belief in the emotional approach. And wise saws and 
modern instances sufficient to make excellent and entertaining reading. 


ROSAMOND GILDER. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Costume and Fashion, by Herbert Norris. E. P. Dutton ©& Co.: 
New York. 


Mr. Herbert Norris is evidently a skilled and experienced costumer, 
one who has worked long years at his craft and who is generous enough 
to desire to transmit the information he has acquired to those who fol- 
low him. There is a mass of work and of devotion evidenced in this big 
book on Costume and Fashion, but it is hard to conceive a book with less 
style of its own, less organization as literature or flare in the illustrations. 
Mr. Norris’ chief fault seems to be that he has done what all creative cos 
tume designers advise against, namely, he has gone back to books for 
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his sources, rather than to art. And art is our only first-hand record of 
costume. 


Euphon English in America, by M. E. DeWitt. E. P. Dutton & Co.: 
New York. 

The new interest in our American speech is bound to give rise to a 
mass of literature on so argumentative a subject. There is plenty to be 
said on every side of the question: Whether we shall recognize one stan- 
dard English speech without the national, local, regional and class dia- 
lects that depart from it to meet special needs and qualities of living, 
whether we shall have one English speech for England and another for 
America, or whether we shall have forty American speeches, each the 
product of its special soil, each careless of tradition and source. It is 
a live and interesting question and one that is worth talking about. But 
it is sincerely to be hoped that the people who talk about it in books will 
talk more clearly than Miss DeWitt. Evidently she knows her mate- 
rial—the form of her writing indicates that she has taught it, lectured on 
it, perhaps. She understands that the problem of the phonetician is not 
to standardize language, but to record its standards; to gather, classify 
and formulate the materials on its subject. But the book is almost 
impossibly dificult to read—a messy form and thought added to bad 
printing. 


The Terrible Woman and Other One-Act Plays, by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. D. Appleton and Company: New York. 


This volume of four plays by Wilbur Daniel Steele presents good acting 
material in a variety of forms—comedy, farce and serious drama. Mr. 
Steele does not reach, in these plays, the high level of attainment repre- 
sented by his short stories, but he has sincerity and imagination, as well as 
dramatic ingenuity. The Terrible Woman and Not Smart are mildly 
satirical comedies of suburban manners; The Giant Stair is clever melo- 
drama, while in Ropes, the scene of which is laid in a lighthouse, Mr. 
Steele is at his best. The original Provincetown group presented several 
of these plays in their early days, but The Terrible Woman and Ropes are 
still untried and would be well worth the attention of Little Theatre groups. 


Twenty-five Short Plays (International), edited by Frank Shay. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company: New York. 

Twenty-five different countries are represented in this collection of 
one-act plays, a range of selection which in itself guarantees variety. Prac- 
tically every play is from the pen of an experienced playwright and many 
of them contain good acting possibilities. The book is entertaining read- 
ing and will be useful to the director in search of unusual material. 
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The Inn of Discontent, by Percival Wilde. Little, Brown and Com. 
pany: New York. Garden Varieties, by Kenyon Nicholson. D. Appleton 
and Company: New York. Four Plays for Four Women, by Alice Gers. 
tenberg. Brentano’s: New York. Short Plays from American History ang 
Literature, by Olive M. Price. Samuel French: New York. 


It is repeatedly stated with more or less regret that the one-act play 
has no place on the American stage today, yet the Theatre Arts Bookshelf 
receives a constantly renewed stream of one-act plays, singly, in anthologies 
and in collections—a rich supply which would not exist were there not a 
proportional demand for this type of play. The demand comes from the 
ever growing ranks of student, amateur and semi-professional groups all 
over the country which are devoting their energy to things theatrical, 
These groups find that the one-act play offers more variety and makes 
fewer demands on actor, director and organization than does the larger 
canvas of the full length play. Beginning with the simplest form, there. 
fore, we find such a collection as that minted by Miss Price from American 
history and literature classes and adapted to the uses of the school room. 
Next come Miss Gerstenberg’s Four Plays also written for a particular 
circle—women’s clubs or social gatherings where limited opportunity 
makes more elaborate productions impossible. Miss Gerstenberg is an 
experienced writer of one-act plays and displays much ingenuity and wit 
in working out the pattern she has set herself—her characters being lim- 
ited in each case to four women only, in a setting easily managed within 
the four walls of a drawing room. As its title suggests, Garden Varieties 
presents a greater choice of incidents and some of them have already found 
their way to the Little Theatre stages. The author handles bubbles as 
they should be handled—lightly and gayly, with just that touch of ab- 
surdity which makes for laughter. 

Percival Wilde’s collection is of a different character. Mr. Wilde is an 
able playwright who thoroughly understands his specialty, the one-act 
play. He is known not only for his previously published collections of one- 
acters, but for his study of this form in his book on The Craftsmanship of 
the One-Act Play. In the present volume he presents a group of imagina- 
tive and fantastic plays three of which, The Inn of Discontent, Lady of 
Dreams and Nocturne, are set in a region beyond the boundaries of time 
and space. The Lucky Piece, on the other hand, is realistic in detail, yet 
is haunted with the shadow of the unknown as symbolized by the super- 
stition of the four-leaf clover for good luck. This play, with its grog-shop 
setting, its murders and sudden deaths, its amiable drunkard and other 
accessories, is the most easily actable of the group and is effectively of the 
stage. But the other plays are such as to present unusual material for 
sympathetic and imaginative interpretation and for this reason will be 
even more interesting to the enterprising director or actor. 
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Gordon Craig dramatizes an ideational concept in his sketch 
for one of the players in Hamlet, which is suggested by 
Hamlet’s speech to the players, ““Masters, you are all wel- 
come. We'll e’en to’t, like French falconers fly at anything 
we see.” Though the costume would be out of place in any 
but an abstract and highly intellectualized production, its 
wings and its feathered headgear, combined with the high 
buskins of the old Greek actors, make an illuminating 
interpretation of the lines. 
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Price Glory 


By Maxwell Anderson 
and Laurence Stallings 


HIS play is certainly the 

best use which the theatre 
has yet made of the war, and 
it is entirely possible that it is 
the best American play about 
anything. . . . Everybody 
will roar with joy at it. 


—Heywood Broun, World. 


Plymouth, 45th St. W. of B’y. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 





Editorially 
Speaking 


Tue Costume Issue 

A Costume Number of a magazine must 
obviously stand or fall by its illustrations. 
But we have tried to do something more in- 
teresting in this issue than simply to collect 
thirty pictures of beautiful costumes. We 
have tried, through the text, to illustrate the 
problems, the ideas, the approach, and the 
scope of the work of the costume designer. 
To make this material more real and more 
valuable, we have secured the articles not 
from writers about costume, but from the 
costume designers themselves. We believe 
that the material collected in this way has 
more than a literary value. Especially to the 
layman, interested in costume, and to the 
student of design, learning his craft. 


Wuo Tuey Are 

Robert Edmond Jones’ article was filched 
(yes, literally fiched, but with the author’s 
consent) from an old note-book, but it repre- 
sents beautifully to those who know him 
Mr. Jones’ spirit of approach. Aline Bern- 
stein’s work both in costume and stage de- 
sign has been for years associated with the 
best at the Neighborhood Playhouse, includ- 
ing A Little Clay Cart, which she followed 
closely this year with the costumes for the 
Theatre Guild production of Caesar and 
Cleopatra. Ami Mali Hicks stands alone in 
her special contribution to costume creation. 
Her painting added a distinct value to Will 
Shakespeare, to the stained glass scene in 
The Miracle, and to many other produc- 
tions. Charles Lemaire is one of the young- 
est men and probably the most successful 
designing entirely for the commercial theatre. 
Many of the most beautiful musical shows 
along Broadway are indebted to his skill, 
his sense of color and his facility for a con- 
siderable share of their brilliance. Don 
Baker is a young American artist working 
in Paris who has his own ideas about 
costume and its part in history. 


Our MIsTAKE 

In Andre Levinson’s article on the Spirit 
of the Spanish Dance, he spoke of a Ballet 
called Le Diable Boiteux. The translator 
placed this as Hugo’s Hernani, and added, 
by way of placing it for English readers, 
that it was with Verdi’s music and produced 
in 1845. Actually, the Ballet Mr. Levinson 
meant was on a script by Lesage with music 
by Gide, dated 1836. We regret the error. 
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W. Oden Waller 


Scenic Studios 


530-532 West 47th Street 
Chickering 2954 


PAINTING AND DESIGNING 


ALOMA Outwarp Bounp 
THe Bap MAN ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Tue Next Room Sue Hap to Know 
THE GREEN GODDESS PIERROT THE PRODIGAL 


Stage Career Agency 
(Connected with Louis Hallett’s Office—and the 
Little Theatre Service Bureaus) 


A Professional Institution Combining Training, 
Engagement and Career Direction. 


Contract to Place Every Accepted Applicant. 


Practical Experience in Playwriting, 
Stage Direction and Management. 


Personal Management of Dramatic Artists, Singers, 
Musicians and Special Talent, 


Artists and Talent in All Lines Supplied 


STUDIO OFFICB 
229 W. 5ist St. New York 1498 Broadway 








What You Can See 
You Can Photograph 


NSTANTANEOUS exposures at night; indoor 

portraits by ordinary electric light; photographs 
in theatres, assembly halls, court-rooms, without the 
use of flashlight. 

Such are the unheard of feats which ERMANOX 


is accomplishing every day—easily, dependably, be- 


cause of its marvellous F-2 lens and ingenious con- 
struction, 
HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 
Sole United States “.. 
18 East 42nd Street New York 


ERTPANOX 





YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien- 
tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube 
Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- 
quirements. Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown 
from two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at 
present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These 
modern units are all giving new and unique features 
to the art of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CoO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 
71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 








THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 
STAGE DESIGN EXHIBITION 


N response to many requests from schools, clubs, libraries and Little Theatres, 
Theatre Arts Monthly has arranged the following: 


Available for immediate use 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY STAGE DESIGN EXHIBITION 


A collection of fifty photographs and several originals by the best designers of 
America and the Continent, tracing the growth of the new stage-craft. 


Available after September 1 


THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 
1. A lecture or a series of lectures by Windsor P. Daggett, the authority on the 
Spoken Word, on Our American Speech and Voice. 
2. A lecture by John Mason Brown on Some Problems of Production, illustrated 
by lantern slides, followed by discussion of concrete problems of the group. 


3. A lecture on The Theatre of Today and Tomorrow, written by Kenneth Mac- 
gowan, which can be read by a member of the group, to be sent with accompany- 
ing lantern slides, illustrating the progress of the arts of the theatre. 


For particulars, prices and dates apply as soon as possible to 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 7 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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MIKHAIL MORDKIN’S | 
INTERNATIONAL 


DENISHAWN SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn Special classes for Professionals 


School of Dancing and its Related Arts in pantomime, mimo-drama, 
plastique and rhythmics. 





THE DENISHAWN MAGAZINE, a quarterly 


review devoted to the art of the dance. Two 108 Central Park South 
dollars by the year, fifty cents a copy. New York 
Send for Catalogue on Fall and Winter Courses. Circle 8367 


Mrs. M. C. Shawn, Mer. 


Pallets Dy a i ances 
$27 West 28th Street New York City Ballets Produced and Incidental Dance: 


Arranged. 























[ nvestigate before deciding. The 


recognized leading art school. INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art ocean prey nara icruceie 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS AND SIXTY-SIX SPECIALISTS 
New York - Paris - Florence - London The course includes practical training and 


Only international professional school for Interior public performances. Special productions to 
Architecture and Decoration, Stage and Costume 
Design, Advertising Illustration and Poster De- show work of advanced students. 
sign, Garden Design, Teachers’ Training, Lectures, 


Life and “Dynamic Symmetry,” Special and Write for catalog of winter and summer courses t 
Saturday Classes. aE i 

Register now for Sept. _ Yearly waiting lists INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
Complete general New York or special European - " 
circulars. 42 Commerce Street New York 


Address Sec. 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Tiny Tots - - Theodora Irvine 
ome - School Studio of the Theatre 


Children 1 to 12 vears 





Course Oct. 12th to June Ist 




















Large shaded grounds; good “7 2 ine Plavere have se srord 
food, home care, sympathetic f d he agg 4 oe ta ; e P ve pass se : 
understanding. i ie wg, * f ot none ma ada ie “a ms 
Nursery, Kindergarten, Pri- psig SR gS Ry eee Nay agi gp 
mary and Grammar Grades. New York Herald Tri me, JUNE 5, 4Ved ° 
Music and Dancing. Sound Acting, Pantomime, Rhythmic Dancing, Fencing, Voice, 
education, thorough training. ’ . 
Experienced physician and Correct Speech, Make-up, Stage Technique. 
nurse. “IT am trying to profit by what you 
Write for Catalog taught me.’’—Alice Brad) 
’ Method approved by Eva Le Gallienne, Mrs. Coburn, 
BURT S SCHOOL Edith Wynn Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy. 
1120 Constant Ave., Peekskili,W.Y. Two scholarships available 
Telephone, Peekskill 1139 31-A Riverside Drive New York City 
—————— 
The Willi School of D tic Art 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMS ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 
President (Member of Actors Equity Association) 


tudents have opportunity of playing Graduates eligible to teach Dramatics 


ith Professionals in Stock, seven per- in Schools of New York State. Degrees. ——= 
ormances each week; as a Stock Com- \ 

any headed by five well-known New School of Opera if 
fork actors is under direct manage- 
ment of the School. Under the personal direction of Andreas 


Dippel, former Managing Director of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. 


Presentations of Broadway 
Successes since February 23 











“So This Ils London’; ‘‘The Cat and Courses in Scenic Design—Stage Light- } 
the Canary’; ‘‘Just Married’; ‘‘Out- ing — Dancing — Fencing—Stage Craft. 
ward Bound’’; “The First Year’; College Courses in English, Languages, 
“The Last Warning’; ‘Wedding Literature and Pedagogy } 
Bells’; ‘“‘The Bad Man’: “In the Correct Speech a Specialty—Voice } 
Next Room’’; ‘‘Little Old New York’’. Training—Diction—Pronunciation 

Professional Director—Teaching Staff Fall Term opens September 24th. | 
includes twenty well-known Instructors. Send for catalogue. | 


Courses in Acting — Directing and 


Managing — Teaching of Dramatics 140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. — ~ 
nT 
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